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CHANNING, 


A life so clean, aspiring, fruitful, wise,— 
Was in itself a Church, a Prayer, a Psalm : 
With poetry of altar-silence, calm 

As temple whispers, musie’d in soft sighs ! 
“T'was one long dav of peace and sac rifice, 


Until the slaves, great Channing, called to thee 
‘l’o voice their passion to the listening skies. 
Then promptly grew rare agony of speech : 
Art scarce could rein thy tragic, thrilling tongue ; 
Hot pen leapt into cloquence of prose, 
Which only might the bondsmen’s masters reach. 
Then followed freedom ! justice ! negro song! 
An age of liberty no more to close ! 
J.T. Mackley. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Forty years ago in these early October days Dr. 
Channing’s spirit escaped from its frail earthly tene- 
ment. It escaped to but larger life and to greater 


larger audience and the audience is still increasing. 
The Catholic bell on Franklin street in Boston tolled | 
as the funeral procession passed. ‘That was a proph- | 
ecy of the honor which all churches to-day pay him. 
The other day a volume of his sermons was published 


in the Icelandic language and his words are now ac-_ 


cessible to the readers of nearly every printed language 
on the globe. ' 
dedicated to a loving reverence for the name and the 
works of Doctor Channing. One of the earliest series 
of Sunday-school Lessons of the W. U.S. 8S (No.5) 
»ublished in these columns was on ‘*Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement in America”. ‘The first of 
our Unity Leaflets published in 1880 is upon the same 
subject and bears the same title. Our issue of April 
1, 1880, was a Channing Centenary Memorial 
double number, of which we distributed 5,000 extri 
copies. In this number we recognize the anniversary 
of the day of his translation by the publication of a 
brief sketch of his life, works, and message prepared 
hy one who has given years of loving study to the sub- 
ject. This is soon to be followed by a Channing 
number of the Church-Door Pulpit, containing xs 
many great Bible passages from his writings as space 
will permit, which publication will take a permanent 
place among our missionary tools in the ‘* Unity Mis- 
sion’ series. W. H.Channing’s extended ‘* Life and 
Letters” of his great uncle has long been a classic of 
the spiritual life to many who know little of the Uni- 
tarian movementassuch. Frances E. Cooke's ‘Story 
of Dr. Channing” written for young people, published 
last year in London, is a gem in its way, but stilla 
brief but clear and moving life of Doctor Channing, 


The columns of Unity have always been 
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one that would, bring this great soul_within the reach 
of the many who have little time or money for books 
or reading is unpublished. It is greatly needed, and 
we wish that the writer of our present sketch, who is 
in many ways so well prepared for the work, might be 
induced to undertake it. Meanwhile we send forth 


once more our grateful word, hoping that it may per- 
And endless t: alks with God. pure-lipped and free,—| 


chance deliver afresh to some sou] Channing’s great 


message, ‘* do not silence the whispers of the soul.” 


LHe Christian Leader, in view of the disputes 


among the scholars regarding the new version of the 


Old ‘Testament, very pertinently asks: ‘‘ What will 
the ignorant and unlearned think of the authe nticity 
ofa text certified by scholars who can convict each 
other of more blunders than they make sentences?” 


THE London /nguirer calls attention to the sig- 


nificant fact that all the leading pulpits of Aberdeen 


on the Sunday during which the British Association 


for the Advancement of Science was in town had a 


-_ A 


gracious and generally a cordial and enthusiastic word 


ae for science. 
activities. That release gave to Dr. Channing a 


From the Catholic priest up there were 
no signs of the old hostilities. 


CANON FARRAR says of the Broad Church party 
in the Church of England that ‘‘it desires to put on 


reason as the sacerdotal breastplate of its priestly 


habiliments ; it holds fast to the truth that the spirit 


of man is the candle of the Lord ”; it does not believe, 


either, that all wisdom died with the fathers, or “that 
the reformers locked the door of religious truth and 
flung away the key forever” 


THE English Illustrated Magazine for October, like 
its predecessors, is a restful publication. It is pleas- 
ant to turn the leaves. ‘The pretty pictures seem to 
have come about without too great an effort. They 
are not overstrained. The article and illustrations 
on ‘** Decayed Seaports”’ provokes in our mind theo- 
logical reflections and religious lessons. We can but 
think of the condemned ‘hulks and dogma that are 


lying in the abandoned ecclesiastie ports of Christen- 
dom. 


AN English writer in a book entitled ‘* Links and 
Clues” gives us the following: ‘*There is a legend 
that the devil once put on a monk’s hood and went 
into the pulpit and preached hell. As he knew his 
subject well, he sent all the people into agonized fits 
of terror, ready to say they believed anything, or to 
confess, profess, or promise anything, so that they 
might eseape such frightful horror and despair. And 
when he went back, his friends bitterly reproached 
him and said, ‘What have you done? Don’t you know 
men say, The fear of hell peoples heayen ? you have 
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ruined and undone your own kingdom.’ But he re- 

lied, ‘ Never fear, I know what I am about. The 
weraadl which the fear of hell peoples is one of my own 
designing (for its roots are in selfishness), and the 
more men seek that the better for me ; since thus shall 
they never know that terrible love of God, which is 
the one thing that utterly defeats and thwarts me.’ ” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Advance in a glowing ac- 
count of the attractions of northern Wisconsin to 
the sportsman, tells of the triumph of a city pastor,— 
‘his strings of trout and haunches of mountain mut- 
fon”, and then parenthically adds the following : 
[‘‘ Mountain mutton” is the summer style of spelling 
‘“deer” to accommodate a certain legal prejudice. | 
This is clerical triumph indeed! An orthodox pul- 
piting Nimrod out in the woods growing hearty not 
only in taking the life of noble animals for the fun of 
it, but also delighting in violating the humane law of 
the State, that tries to stand between the bullet and 
the deer-mother while the young fawn is dependent 
upon her for its life. Wecommend the minister of 
Jesus and his ‘‘ mountain mutton” to the Christian- 
izing influences of the sheriff, even though ‘six 
weeks of bottled vitality sparkle in his eye”. 


One of the Goop men of Boston has lately passed 
away-—Rufus Ellis, the minister of ‘‘First Church”, as 
the church founded by the founders of the city is 
still called by their children. With this church, 
as with that of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth and 
many other ‘‘ First Churches” in the old towns of 
Massachusetts, two centuries of the spiritual weather 
of New England ripened and mellowed the Puritan 
theology, till, in the new name-taking of sixty years 
ago, It declared itself ‘‘ Unitarian ;” and vet its orig- 
inal formula of church-fellowship was so broadly re- 
ligious that, if lam not mistaken, the men and wo- 
men of 1885 still use it as the men of 1630 wrote it. 
In the long and honorable line of its ministers there 
could have been none who more visibly illustrated the 
great Beatitude than Rufus Ellis. A certain some- 
thing in him always suggested spotlessness : it was in 
his face, his dress, his manner, his high-bred courtesy, 
his ever kindly manliness. A man to be remembered 
us One remembers some clear blue day of special grace 


and beauty. A minister who enriched his people 
with Aimself,—even the best of the sermon reaching | 
them at least as much by eyes as by tie ear. In his! 
thought he was not altogether happy among Unita- 
rians, though on the whole he felt his true home was. 
with them. “ Preferring to be a conservative among 
radicals than a radical among conservatives ”, are the 
words, I think, by which he once described his own | 
position. He represented the spiritual side of Uni-| 
tarlanism in connection with strongly conservative | 
views. He seemed somewhat like a Channing who 


had stood still. As years went by this made him a’ 


link between Unitarianism and the best and broadest 
elements of Orthodoxy. Singularly well niched was 
he as pastor of that ‘‘First Church” with its old broad 
bond of union. We greatly need such men among us, 
men whose presence and emphasis suggest religion, the 
deep things of the spirit, rather than their theology and 


christology, those shallower things of the spirit, while 
none the less they love these last and let us know it. 
We need such ‘‘conservatives” and we need such ‘‘rad- 
icals” among us. Not, then, for all was Rufus Ellis a 
prophet as to the minor matters ; but for all he was 
the clear-faced man of God, for whom his city and 
the world are permanently a little better,—a nobleness 
to miss on Boston streets. 


THE CROSS. . 


We have been looking for a long time for a picture 
of the cross to hang up in our study. We want none 
of your crosses embowered in roses, wreathed in vines 
or bedded in moss. We want none of the kind to 
which half nude figures cling in limp worthlessness. 
Neither do we want the cross overshadowed with a 
preternatural gloom broken with arene rifts of mirac- 
ulous sunlight in the far distance. Paint us rather, 
O artist, a cross in its hard but inspiring realism. 
Make it strong enough to hold the weight of a man, 
a cross probably of unsawed, certainly of unplaned, 
wood. Let it stand in the clear daylight of an every- 
day world. Let the only accessories be a few roughly 
hand-hammered spikes, two or three bits of rope, per- 
haps the ladder necessary to carry out the cruel execu- 
tion. Let it be planted firmly on the hill beyond 
which just out of sight the imagination will place the 
city full of merry, eating, drinking, complacent men 
and women. ‘Thus treated, the cross becomes a pros- 
pect, not a reminiscence. Then we have a cross, O 
artist, that has in it some virility. What we need to 
study is not across to cling to, but one if need be to 
be nailed upon. To what religious effeminacy of 
spirit have we come when we can delight in our dan- 
gling crosses of filigree gold and chased silver. Debil- 
itating is that sentimentalism that delights to make 
a cross out of rose-buds. Make it rather of gnarled 
oak or knotty cedar, if you would have a Christian 
symbol, one that will help people to do, not the easy 
but the right thing, one that will teach them to seek 
not the comfortable but the noble life, to know no 
other excellency than the excellency of duty. Such 
a cross will teach the rare virtue of fortitude. It will 
suggest the transcendent triumph of the human will 
over danger and pain, shame and death. It might 
disarm our life of three-quarters of its troubles by 
putting to flight the petty, catch-penny ills. It might 
shame us out of our whining habits, this begging to 
be let off of disagreeable tasks, and teach us to say 
‘the right things we do not like to do in God’s name 
are the things we will do; the selfish things we want 
to do because they are so pleasant and easy we will by 
the power of the cross renounce and despise.” 


A MAN WITH A MISSION. 
f 

The saying is to fear a man with a mission. It 
has come to mean in some quarters that such a man 
is to be dreaded as a nuisance. In a sermon by a 
popular “liberal” divine, such people are held up 
to ridicule. It is the characteristic of our time that 
we touch not, taste not, handle not men with ideas. 
In the world of polities all keep as free from real, 
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living ideas as possible, so that the cry that there is 
no issue between the parties is a true one. Nor does 
there seem to be any great desire on the part of the 
“managers” to make an issue, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, or to welcome one. This same feeling possesses 
the whole community. There is a lack of moral 
earnestness. The church does not wish to be dis- 
turbed either with the old or the new. There is 
less earnestness and more policy in adhesion to the 
creeds than has characterized Protestantism for 
many aday. Trinity is not held to because there 
is any saving power in the thought, but simply be- 
cause it is good policy. It is the same with regard 
to the Bible, Jesus’s divinity, and even the doctrine 
of Atonement. - Men do not believe in these in 
the sense that they are possessions of the soul, that 
they give life to the religious thought. It is deemed 
wise to adhere to them simply as a thing of expedi- 
ency. The church is too much like the politicians 
—it has less of the Christ spirit in it and more of 
Gamaliel’s, less of Luther’s and more of Leo X’s. 
The desire of the churches is not so much preaching 
which convinces, convicts and converts as that which 
leases. There are itching ears in the pews. 

he churches have confounded pleasing with doing 
good, thinking that pleasure, not truth, is the way 
to salvation. Now, Jesus’s thought was that men 
were to be sanctified through truth. But men have 
thought there were different ways of presenting truth, 
whereas there is only one way, and that is the way 
truth presents itself. 

The man with a mission sees and tells what he 
sees; feels, and tells what he feels. It was so with 
Parker. And what saving power has gone forth from 
him! And that power is not so much in the 
books we have from him as in the life he lived—a 
life which breathes in his books, despite their lack 
of literary merit and quotable passages. Men 
deemed him eccentric, whereas he was but an arc 
of a larger circle than that which bounded their 
thoughts and lives. He knew God and made men 
feel God. He was touched with immortality, and 
hence made men feel themselves in the midst of 
eternal realities. His soul center was duty’s throne, 
and before him men trembled as Felix before Paul. 
He had a mission, and it fulfilled itself in him. He 
thus has become a prophet—our prophet—not that 
we should worship at his tomb, but pray to be filled 
with his spirit, a spirit which opposed itself to a 
world of policy, and allied itself to the heaven of truth. 

A. W. 


MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


We are among those that believe that morality hasa 
foundation and authority of its own, irrespective of that 
of religion, and this whatever may be one’s particular 
philosophy of its origin and nature. Whether it be 
aun immediate and intuitive faculty, the voice of God 
in man, or simply the accumulated moral experience 
of the race inherited by each individual as an instinct 
and tendency to duty, in either case the capacity for 
it exists in man, and provision has been made for its 
exercise and development. The sense of duty is nat- 


ural and necessary in man and as enduring as his 
own constitution. 

True, religious feeling and faith ante-date the 
moral ideal in the history of man’s spiritual culture, 
but though he should lose his belief in God and a 
future state he would still remain subject to the 
claimsof righteousness. The groundof morality would 
continue much as before. The inner oracles of con- 
science would still be heard, and an intelligent obser- 
vation of nature and human life confirm and en- 
lighten the moral instinct. Philosophers would 
frame a code of rules and regulations for human con- 
duct not unlike our present one. If no divine 
guidance were acknowledged the word of Jesus 
would still justify itself: ‘*‘ Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right”,and we might take to 
ieart the saving of the eastern hero in the noble epic 
“The Ramayana”: ‘‘ Virtue isa duty man owes him- 
self, and though there were no heaven nor any God 
to rule the world, it were not less the binding law of 
life. It is man’s privilege to know the right and fol- 
low it.” 

But morality may be self-existent and yet not all- 
sufficient for man’s life, or entirely unaffected by his 
religious hopes and trusts. It is only when religion 
is superadded to morals and becomes their finer sen- 
timent and inspiration that they are made equal to 
all the emergencies and crises of man’s spiritual his- 
tory. Without religious ideas and trusts conscience 
cannot solve itsown problems, It may prompt us to 
duty, but it cannot explain the wherefore of duty or 
enlighten us as to its own authority. It cannot ade- 
quately account to us for those central facts in the 
moral life, man’s aspiration after an unfulfillable 
ideal, his intense consciousness of personal responsi- 
bility, his sense of sin and feeling of remorse, his in- 
dignation against wrong, his admiration for the 
right. Without the idea of God these would be 
merely splendid extravagances of our nature, which a 
self-contained and prudential morality would find ir- 
rational and useless. A system of morals, therefore, 
which takes no account of God must necessarily lose 
much of the freshness, enthusiasm and loftiness of 
sentiment which religion alone imparts. It could not 
fail to be mechanical, dry and calculating in its gen- 
eral tone. The moral sentiments would gradually be 
transformed into an ingeniously devised series of 
checks and balances; selfish and cunning computa- 
tions would take the place of generous emotions ; 
worldly economies and utilities usurp the ideal trusts 
and sympathies of religion. Such a theory of duty 
could have little warmth or electric thrill about it. It 
would serve to keep mankind in order but could not 
adequately pe. ge them to unselfish and heroic effort. 
Passionless and prudential natures might find it suf- 
ficient for their daily needs, but the young, who are 
moved by imagination and sentiment rather than by 
reason or experience, the weak in body or mind, the 
sinful, sad and sorrowing, and the ardent, poetic tem- 
peraments among us would be deprived of their chief 
source of guidance, comfort and inspiration. Were 
there no such ideal refuge and allegiance as are to be 
found in religion—and in religion alone—the race 
would to a certain degree deteriorate in the moral 
scale. Amid the stress and din of conflicting inter- 
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ests the senses would solicit with redoubled power, 
the ‘* world’s allurement, threat and fashion ” would 
assert an ever-increasing sway Over man’s spirit, and 


little by little the existing standards of morality 
would be lowered to a materialistic and cynical view | 
of human life. ‘There is so much to thwart, disap- | 
point and sadden us in this earthly career that few. 
- natures are strong enough to bear up under its trials_ 

and discouragements without the guidance and con- | 
solation of religion. | 

The German poet Schiller, in reviewing the ‘‘Wil- | 
helm Meister” of his friend Goethe, wrote that its | 
principal merit lay in showing how a healthy and 
harmonious nature was sufficient unto itself, and 
needed not God and Immortality to support it through 
life. But in later years, grown wiser and humbler 
through the discipline and trials of his career, Schiller | 
became an earnest believer in that Divine Power, 
which he glorifies in hisimmortal poem, ‘‘ The Three 
Words of Faith”, and during his last illness he was 
overheard by his old servant praying aloud in the 
night watches to God to relieve him from suffering 
and give him a painless and happy death. 

Religion brings man face to face with a power to 
which he must bow, a Providence he can trust, and 
an ideal of perfection he may adore and aspire after, 
and thus it strengthens and cheers him in the per- 
formance of duty. It lifts man to acomprehensive 
and lofty survey of human relations, and their con- 
nection with the universal order and harmony of 
nature. As Martineau grandly says: ‘‘ To believe in 
an ever livingand perfect mind is to invest moral dis- 
tinctions with immensity and eternity, and lift them 


from the provincial stage of human society to the 
imperishable theater of all being.” 


It is only when we recognize in the imperative voice 
of conscience the promptings of a larger, wider self 
than our own; a power which transcends our own 
thought and volition and bears us irresistbily forward 
on the current of its supreme purpose and will; a 
power which gives law to all, a law we may disobey at 
our peril, but cannot repeal—that we are enabled to 
understand the nature and authority of conscience and 
take full advantage of the possibilities of the moral 
life. ‘othe command of the moral nature, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect !” is now added the ideal of religious aspira- 
tion, ‘Even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Morality, of itself, feels, acknowledges and obeys the 
authority of conscience. Morality inspired by relig- 
ious faith penetrates deeper into the constitution of 
things and recognizes and adores the source of con- 
science. ‘There are other waysof arriving at religious 
conviction, such as the reverent contemplation of 
nature or a surrender to the emotional instincts and 
cravings of the soul, but the noblest method of relig- 


ious growth is surely this ascent through conscience 
into communion with God. GC. W. Ww. 


JUSTICE consists in doing no injury to men; de- 
cency, In giving no offense. 


ee 


It is a glorious thing to resist temptation, but it is 
a safe thing to avoid it. 
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QUIETISM. 


We plot and contrive 

‘l'o keep the world alive 

By thought and deed, we demand 

To tuke it out of God’s hand. 

Would the stars spoil 

If we did not toil? 

Must the woods decay 

If we kept away? 

Must man equip the suns 

With tedious orisons 

As he sole guardian were 

And the gods would not stir 
Save he gave them start. 


Lord, in my little heart 

I hold nor measure nor means; 

Roll thou sun and star 

On orbits regular: 

Send thou all light and love, 

Be thou beneath and above; 

If aught must intervene 

Be thou that soul between. 

I can afford to take 

All that thy thought may make; 

I nor rave nor strive, 

Thou only art alive; 

Whatever end is mine, 

And I shall grow divine, 

When in thyself I see 

My immortality. 

JOHN TUNIS. 

Quincy, Illinois. 

POST OFFICE MISSION WORK IN MIXN- 
NESOTA. 


FROM THE LETTER-BOX OF MISS JENNY E. M CAINE, ST. PAUL. 
These extracts are offered in,the ho 
ing a more general interest among UNITY readers 
In our missionary work. The following is from a 
young man, our first applicant nearly two years ago, 
whose name is still on our list of readers. ‘‘ The 
Unitarian tracts received and studied. I thank you 
for them. In the main they express what I have long 
believed, though not aware before that it is Unitarian- 
ism. I shall be pleased to receive more of them.” 
From the same a year later: ‘“I'o my mind noth- 
ing is so beautiful as liberty, and I feel drawn toward 
Unitarianism because of the entire freedom it invites 
and allows. That which crushes individuality is des- 
potism. I find that to hold strong opinions is to 
unpopularize one’s self with the dogmatic, no matter 
how much honesty they grant one displays in holding 
those opinions. But independent thought is pushing 
its way; more or less of it can be found in every com- 
munity. Wherever I go I find those who hold Uni- 
tarian views. All that seems necessary to great ad- 
vancement is talented men to lay the truth before 
them. If we do not have them in sufficient numbers 
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we must make up the loss by a quiet purity of life 
that will win without proclaiming. Do you not 
think so?” 

‘‘T have been much interested in reading the pa- 
pers, sermons, etc., | suppose more so from the fact 
that they so nearly meet my views. Having been 
raised under the shadow of the old Congregational 
church in Vermont, as a boy I had to take the doc- 
trine as taught ; I was told [ must believe and mus¢ 
not reason. ‘The Sabbath commenced with the going 
down of the sun on Saturday eve and continued 
until Monday morning. ‘Two services a day and Sun- 
day-school between, for a boy that worked like a slave 
on arocky Vermont farm six days in the week, was 
too much of a good thing, especially when he was not 
allowed to express any doubts or ask any questions. 
As a consequence I look upon the Sabbath portion of 
my boyhood days as a kind of ‘ Purgatory’ through 
which I 
myself ; but I fear it has had the effect of tending me 
toward the other extreme. 
that I could meet with Unitarians, attend services, 
and listen to your teachers. I shall endeavor to get 
Channing’s complete works soon. I enclose $1.00 and 
will be thankful for a few more sermons.” 


‘*Your tracts were received and faithfully perused. 
All of my folks are Methodists except myself, and I 
once seriously intended joining, but I read and thought 
too much and then I almost turned a skeptic. Your 
tracts have been the source of much argument, but it 
has been one against many, I being the one. My time 
has been too limited to read much, but I have given 
them serious thought. I will send for more in the 
near future.” 


And here is a word from a Baptist sister, who, 
while she could not accept our faith, proved that a 
beautiful spirit could be sew ey 1 without it. ‘‘I feel 
that I owe you personal thanks for your kindness. My 
writing for information was partly from curiosity and 
partly from a genuine desire to know the real belief 
and faith of Unitarians, and I am happy to say that 
they have by fara more kindly feeling toward the 
Bible, a more exalting faith and a more tender love in 
their belief than I had giventhem credit for. I rather 
had classed them with the ‘ Bob Ingersoll’ type. A 
part of your doctrine accords precisely with mine, 
although [ am a Baptist, and am prond and happy to 
to acknowledge Jesus Christ as my Savior.” 


Who has not felt the want expressed in the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Il have been much interested in the tracts you 
so kindly sent me. I like your liberal faith but must 
read further. J want every-day religion, something 
that will make one keep their temper in the crosses 
and petty cares of every-day life. ss . . 

[ have never heard of any Unitarian but you since I 
came west. I leave my tracts and sermons where my 
neighbors can pick them 7 when they come in, and 
my husband read them al 

erally read such things and I was glad to have him.” 

And here are other words showing how our appli- 
cants themselves turn missionaries. ‘‘I thank you 
for your kindness in sending me the tracts. I read 
them and should like to read them again, but the 
are going the rounds and [ don’t know where to fin 


have passeed, perhaps with some benefit to | 


I wish I were so situated | 


through ; he don’t gen- 
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them. You would do me and others a great favor by 
sending some more of them.” 

‘*For your letter and the tracts you have sent me 
please accept my heartfelt thanks and gratitude. I 
think the tracts are just the best reading I have come 
across in many a day. My people are all orthodox, 
but I must have been a natural born Unitarian, but 
have never lived where I could attend Unitarian 
church. WhereI now live nearly every one is opposed 
to anything like liberal thought; but I have induced 
some of them to read the tracts and a few have ex- 
pressed their admiration of the doctrine. lam going 
to send for some of the books I see advertised on the 

amphlets you sent, and after I have read them I will 
tam them to all who will read them.” 

Our Scandinavian population furnishes us with 
many readers, and the following letter breathes the 
same spirit and expresses the same wish for something 
in their own language as do many others. With Mr. 
Janson’s tracts we have supplied our Norwegian ap- 

licants, and Mr. Wendte has our hearty thanks for 

aving done a much-needed work for our German 
friends: ‘‘I am very well pleased and interested in 
the pamphlets you send me, and would be well con- 
tented and glad to see more of them. I think all of 
this pamphlets you send me is so liberal and free in 
thought as I think necessary to gather the truth. I 
would say ‘The Religion of Jesus’ is of the same 
meaning as I have about Jesus. ‘The Growth of 
Faith’ I am, too, well interested in, and although I 
never had so clear thought about that matter as the 
other, my opinion about faith would be the same. I 
think the Unitarian Church is of that belief which I 
should unite in before any other sect of religion as I 
know. I have heard some about Unitarians since I 
came to America, but was never frequented with any 
body of that church, and neither to their publications. 
‘Free thought I would trust, and only fear thought 
bound’ and blind faith; this is my honest opinion. 
I send you address one man as 1 know would like 
to get some from you, and is interested in liberal 
thought. * * * * If you should have them in 
Norwegian or Dane send it to him, he understands 
some English but he reads Norwegian better; and if 
you should have some in that language here is other 
man as like to get some, and he is very liberal in 
thought and reason, but he can’t understand English 
at all, he read Norwegian well, he is—. All of us is 
{celanders, and all of us read Norwegian. I eager 
you know the famous Norwegian man, Kristofer Jan- 
son, as I hear, should belongs to the Unitarian Church. 
If so, I should like if you could ge me his address 
and tell me if you know he publish any paper in Nor- 
wegian. 
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WITH consistency a great soul has simply nothing 
to do. He may as well concern himself with his 
shadow on the wall. Speak what you think now in 
hard words, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day. ‘‘Ah, so you shall be 
sure to be misunderstood ?”’ Is it so bad, then, to be 
misunderstood? Pythogaras was misunderstood, and 
Socrates, and Jesus, and every pure and wise spirit 
that ever took flesh. EMERSON, 
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Ghanning. 


CHANNING. it was a spiritual anti-slavery conflict that he led. 
He deni in order to affirm, and was in no 
A SKETCH. sense a sectarian. He feared the shackles of a 


party new or old. “I take cheerfully”, he said, 
William Ellery Channing was born at Newport, | “the name of a Unitarian. But were the name more 


R. I., in 1780, graduated at Harvard College in 1798, | honored, I should be glad to throw it off. I wish to 
and at the age of twenty-three became minister of regard myself as belonging not to a sect, but to the 
the Federal street Congregational church in Boston. | community of free minds, of lovers of truth, of fol- 
The young preacher quickly grew popular. Within lowers of Christ, both on earth and in heaven.” 

six years the little society had to build a large new| Meanwhile the preacher, whose best health was 
church; a dozen years more and he was the Boston | but half-health, had visited Europe, and had had to 
preacher,—“ delicate in frame, but of a great presence”, ask his people for a colleague (1824). From this 


with “a voice thrilling one as if it issued from the| 
inmost depths of the spirit”. Yet no anecdotes, no’ 
quotations, no illustrations even, made the sermons | 
so attractive. They were sermons in one color, — 
sermons from the Soul, of the Soul, to the Soul; ser- 
mons of “the Perfect Life ”, ‘“ the Life of God in the. 
Soul of Man”. It was the man in the sermons that | 
was the illustration. The very first one that he wrote | 
held the key-note of them all: “ We glorify God | 
when by imitation we display his character. The 
good man manifests the beauty of God.” | 
When Channing went to Boston there was no such 
thing as a Unitarian sect in America. The old Con- 
gregationalism of New England’s forefathers still re-_ 
mained unbroken. But for fifty years, around Har- 
vard college as a centre, beliefs had been slowly and | 
quietly broadening ; and the Boston ministers were | 
now the leaders of a “ Liberal” party whose two 
watchwords were “ Few Fundamentals” and “the 
Right of Free Inquiry in Religion”. The Calvinism 
had faded nearly all out from their views of human) 
nature, while about the Trinity and the Atonement 
minds were changing but not yet made up. During 
the next few years the Orthodox, naturally alarmed, 


grew restless and aggressive; which made the Lib- 
erals more and more pronounced. At last the storm | 


broke. It was 1815. 
was the Orthodox charge. 


time on he gradually withdrew from work in the 
pulpit to work at the writing-desk, and spent long 
months of the year in necessary quiet at Newport. 
More than ever it became a sheltered thinker’s un- 
eventful life. Yet he wrote, “I need several lives to 
do what I feel I have to do”; and, invalid as he was, 
he embraced three successful careers in his one life. 
Preacher and pastor in his early ministry, religious 
reformer in his middle years, he in the later years be- 
came the social reformer, — a private statesman of the 
“ Higher Law” ; devoting his time largely to the writ- 
ing of essays on the elevation of the laboring classes 
and against slavery. Though never wholly inside the 
Abolition party,—for here again he feared the bonds 
of sect,—his clear, strong reasonableness ranked him 
early among the very leaders of their movement. 
The nation and the world began to listen to 
him now. “ With scarce body enough to anchor 
his soul to earth”, his spirit grew younger and 
more radiant as he worked. “ You seem to be 
the only young man I know ”, said one, catching his 
enthusiasm over the result of the “ Three Days” in 


Paris (1830): ‘‘ Always young for liberty, I trust!” 
was his reply. And underlying all he wrote on 
brotherhood, the secret of his boundless hope for 


man was still his “ one sublime idea, the greatness of 


“Unitarians and hypocrites!” | the soul, its divinity, its union .with God by spiritual 
Channing promptly an- 


likeness ”’. 


swered the attack. Speaking out as defender of The talk one summer day in 1842 fell on the ques- 
liberty he found himself suddenly in the front as de- tion, which period in life is happiest ; they turned 
fender of a faith. The papers that he wrote about it to him; he smiled and said he thought it “ about 
— scarcely more than eight or ten, all told — were so sixty”. That fall he died among the hills, the light 
calm and clear, so strong and bold, that he became of a sunset on his face. His last words, caught by a 
the recognized apostle of the “ Unitarian movement”. friend, were, “I have received many messages from 
The war of texts and pamphlets and the hot parish the Spirit.” 

controversies lasted some fifteen years; the Church Now the “ messages” are read in many languages, 
of the forefathers broke in two ; the new name “ Uni- and he is widely recognized by differing churches as 
tarianism ” was accepted and defined; and the young one who taught the central faiths of all religion, —a 


sect organized itself apart. In Massachusetts the prophet speaking for the Soul of Man. 
best minds and the social leaders were with the Lib-| 


erals. But it was scarcely more than a Massachusetts 


reformation; beyond that state the new name was only 
known as name of dread and obloquy. Channing 
cared much for the movement, very little for the or- 
ganization. Anti-trinitarianism was the least thing 
in his mind. Anti-Calvinism was more important, 
for that meant faith that God is good. Under all 
was reverence for the Soul and the Soul’s freedom : 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


From letters and his journal a few fragments can 
be pieced together to make a little autobiography: 


‘‘ Life has been an improving gift from my youth ; 
and one reason I believe to be, that my youth was 
not a happy one. I look back to no bright dawn of 
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life which gradually ‘faded into common day’. The 
light which I now live in rose at a later period. A 
rigid domestic discipline, sanctioned by the times, 
gloomy views of religion, the selfish passions, colli- 
sions with companions perhaps worse than myself, 
— these, and other things, darkened my boyhood. 
Then came altered circumstances, dependence, un- 
wise and excessive labors for independence, and the 
symptoms of the weakness and disease which have 
followed me through life. Amidst this darkness, it 
pleased God that the light should rise. The work of 
spiritual regeneration, the discovery of the supreme 
good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspirations 
after truth and virtue, which are pledges and begin- 
nings of immortality, the consciousness of somethin 

divine within me then began, faintly indeed, om 


through many struggles and _ sufferings have 
gone on.” 


“You wish to know the history of my mind, but 
it would fill a volume. My inquiries grew out of the 
shock given to my moral nature by the popular sys- 
tem of faith which I found prevailing round me in 
my early years. All my convictions of justice and 
goodness revolted against the merciless dogmas 
then commonly taught. I went to the Scriptures, 
and the blessed light gradually beamed on me 
from the word of God. I soon learned the 
great end for which Christ came into the world, — 
that his first, highest purpose was, not to deliver 
us from punishment, but from that which de- 
serves punishment, from moral evil, from every 
impurity of heart and life, from whatever separates us 
trom God; that he came to exert a moral, spiritual 
influence, by which man was to become a pure, dis- 
interested, excellent being. I soon learned that 
heaven and hell belonged to the mind, that ‘the fire 
and the worm ’ have their seat in the soul, and that 
we can attain to the happiness, only by drinking into 
the spirit, of heaven. In other words, I learned that 
‘the kingdom of heaven is within us ’,—that Christ- 
lanity is eminently a spiritual system, or intended 
chiefly to redeem the mind from evil,— that we un- 
derstand its records only when we interpret them ac- 
cording to this principle. One great truth came out 
to my apprehension more and more strongly. I felt, 
[ saw, that God is most willing to impart his ‘ Holy 
Spirit’, his strength and light to every man who 
labors in earnest to overcome evil, to press forward 
to that perfection which is the only heaven. You 
will easily see how these views scattered all the dark- 


ness into which I had been plunged by a false, tradi- 
tionary faith.” 


“It was my lot to enter on public life at a time 
when this part of the country was visited by what I 
esteem one of its sorest scourges; | mean, a revival 
of the spirit of intolerance and persecution. I saw 
the commencement of systematic efforts for fastening 
on the community a particular creed. Opinions 
which I thought true and purifying were not only 
assailed as errors,but branded ascrimes. ... . Then 
began those assaults on freedom of thoughtand speech, 
Which, had they succeeded, would have left us only 
the name of religious liberty. . . . At such a period 
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I dared not be silent. To oppose what I deemed error 
was to me a secondary consideration. oo first duty, 
as I believed, was to maintain practically and reso- 
lutely the rights of the human mind; to live and to 
suffer, if to suffer were necessary, for that intellectual 
and religious liberty which 4 prize incomparably 
more than my civilrights. ... . The times required 
that a voice of strength and courage should be lifted 
up, and I rejoice that I was found among those by 
whom it was uttered and sent far andwide.. . . . The 
cause of religious freedom owes its present strength 
to nothing so much as tothe constancy and resolution 
of its friends in this quarter. Here its chief battle 
has_been fought, and not fought in vain.” 


These “ Let me’s” come from diaries of his early 


ministry, and show the young man _ forming 
himself: — 


“ Let me do much in secret, 


pray, struggle, purify myself 
for my people. Let none know. 


Let me express the spirit andthe power, rather than the 
speculations, of divinity. 


“ Let me apply to my most painful, humble duties first and 
most attentively. 


‘“ We must be babes, if we would have God revealed to us ; 
must feel the weakness, ignorance, helplessness, dependence, 
wants of little children. AmlIababe? Dol sit low? 


“ Let nothing be spoken or done to display self: but let 
simple love be the spring. 


“ In conversation let me feel that I shall gain more by can- 
dor than by victory. Let me draw persons from evil speak- 
ing and contention and painful or injurious subjects, by 


catching some thought suggested, and making it the ground 
of remark. 


“In the morning when I see any of my friends after the 


night’s separation, let me receive them as new gifts from 
God. 


“ Whenever I enjoy, let me ask, How can I impart and dif- 
fuse this happiness Y When I suffer, let me ask, How can | 
relieve similar suffering wherever it exists ? 


“Let me every day give away something, and daily deny 
myself something, that I may have more to give. 
“ Let the poor be my end.” 
(Life. pp. 103-5, 112, 120, 132.) 
And these sentences, mainly from letters of his 
latest years, show the hope and faith, the spiritual 


energy and joy, which grew with age and were 
brightest at the last : — 


‘“T have declined answering attacks made on my 
writings, not from contempt of my opponents, among 
whom are men of distinguished ability and acknowl- 
edged virtue, but because I believed that I should do 
myself and others more good by seeking higher and 
wider views, than by defending what I had already 
offered. I feared that my mind might beconie sta- 
tionary by lingering round my own writings. | 
never doubted that, if anything in these were worthy 
to live, it would survive all assaults, and I was not 
anxious to uphold for a moment what was doomed. 
by its want of vital energy, to pass away.” (1830.) 


‘‘] know my books contain some great truths, writ- 
ten not from tradition, but from deep conviction, 
from the — of my soul,——-may I[ not say from in- 

mean nothing miraculous;—does not 
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God speak in us all? No one does, or can, see the 
imperfections of what I have written as I do myself.” 
(1836. ) 


‘*T owe the little which I am to the conscientious- 
ness with which I have listened to objections spring- 
ing up in my own mind to what I have inclined and 
sometimes thirsted to believe, and I have attained 
through this to a serenity of faith that once seemed 
denied in the present state.” (1840.) 


I have not 
rkling at the top, and 
.” (1826.) 


‘«There are clouds not a few in our sky. But I 
have lived too long to be surprised, or to repine at 
this. It seems to me that existence continues to be 
an increasing good,—that the longer I live, the more 
IT enjoy. lI sometimes look around and feel as if the 
mere privilege of viewing the heavens and the earth 


were enough to constitute existence a blessing.” 
(1837. ) 


‘* Not that I think of repose; the longer I live, the 
more I have todo. We live in glorious times in one 
respect. Was there ever so much todo? Our age is 
a revolutionary one in the best sense of the word,— 
not of physical, but moral revolution. Higher ideas 
of the social state, and of human perfection, are at 
work. I shall not live to see the harvest, but to sow 
in faith is no mean privilege or happiness.” (1838. ) 


‘*My interest not in outward nature only, but in 
human nature, in its destinies, in the progress of 
science, in the struggles of freedom and religion, has 
increased up to this moment, and [ am now in my 
sixtieth year.” (1839.) 


‘IT suppose I should pass for a wiser man, if I 
hoped less on most subjects. Wisdom is thought to 
be fearful,—an old woman with wrinkled, anxious 
brow. But under an empire of infinite goodness, it 
seems as rational to trust the signs of good as those of 
evil. I look more and more at the great laws of our 
own nature and of universal nature, and I am sure 
these are working for glorious results. * * I never 
hoped so strongly and so patiently.” (1841.) 


‘‘T wish you a happy new year, and many, many 
such. I say many, for I trust life is to be to you 
what it has been to me, an improving gift. Youth is 
not its happiest period; at least, it ought not to be.” 
(January 1, 1842. His last New Year’s Day.) 


“Peace be with you. Live daily, constantly, with 
a high purpose, putting forth moral energy in the 
minute conflicts of desire with the sense of right. 
This is the way to keep our spiritual weapons bright 
and strong.” (1841.) 


‘*T find life a gift increasing in value. 
found it a cup foaming and sp 
growing vapid as I have drun 


CHANNING’S MESSAGE. 


‘‘T have received many messages from the Spirit”, 
he said. And what was the ‘‘ message”,—what is 
‘‘Channing Unitarianism”? In its substance it is a 
single faith,—in words already quoted, this: ‘‘ One 
sublime idea has taken strong hold of my mind,—the 
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greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God 
through spiritual likeness.” ‘This in contrast with 
the Calvinist’s ‘‘ depravity” of human nature. In 
that one sublime idea he finds the ground of edu- 
cation, of religion, of faith in immortality, of human 
freedom and brotherhood, of the hope of a kingdom 
of heaven on earth. ‘‘ What then is Religion?” he asks. 
‘*The expansion and most perfect form of the moral 
faculty of man. ‘The adoration of an all-communi- 
cating Parent, who is the perfection of our own 
spiritual nature.” ‘‘ Virtue is the only thing in the 
universe of the continuance of which | am sure; for 
it isof the very essence of God. Everything else may 
ass away; this cannot.” ‘‘A new reverence for 
umanity, a new feeling of brotherhood and of all 
men’s relation toa common Father,—before this all 
oppressions are to fall.” Man really the child of 
God, in relations of kinship, not of mere depen- 
dence,—man having a nature, then, that made his 
endless progress sure, moral perfection possible,— 
the Father intending, planning, striving to that 
end,—this was Channing’s glorious consciousness, 
this the old-new message of the Spirit through him. 
Looking towards the mind, this ‘‘ one idea ” makes 
human reason the interpreter, and more, the judge of 
Revelation,—-yes, the judge of God himself. Compared 
with the free reason all creeds are ‘‘ asa rush-light to 
the sun.” ‘* Our ultimate reliance is and must be on 
our own reason. Iam surer that my rational nature 
is from God than that any book is an expression of 
his will.” ‘‘ Is it presumptuous to judge of our Creator, 
to call God good? He himself has made this our 
duty in giving us a moral faculty. If we cannot 
judge of God, how can we trust him? Under sucha 
government (as Calvinism teaches) man would need 
no mercy, for he would owe no allegiance to such a 
Maker. The wrong would lie on the side of the 
Creator,” And looking towards the conscience, the 
same great idea becomes a splendid emphasis on the 
supremacy of Character above all other elements in 
man, in Christ, in God himself,—since ‘‘all minds 


are of one eee A In God: ‘*‘ Not because God’s 
will is irresistible, but because his will is the perfec- 
tion of virtue, we pay him‘ allegiance.” In Christ: 


‘‘T desire, indeed, to know Christ’s rank in the uni- 
verse; but rank is nothing save as it manifeste superior 
virtue. The ground of love to Christ is his spotless 
purity, his moral perfection, his unrivaled goodness, 
—the resplendent image of the rectitude of God.” 
‘*To exalt human nature and to save man from sin, 
not from its punishment, was the purpose of his work. 
onearth.” Inman: ‘ The true love of God is the 
same thing with the love of virtue, rectitude and 
goodness.” ‘‘ The grand heresy is to substitute any- 
thing, whether creed or form or church, for character, 
for goodness, which is essentially, everlastingly, and 
by its own nature, lovely, glorious, divine.” 

These are the characteristic faiths of Channing,— 
those which he so constantly emphasized that they 
make his works a lofty monotone; those which ally 
him most closely to the Unitarianism of the present 
day and to the higher religiousness of all churches and 
all days. But what is called ‘‘ Channing Unitarian- 
ism ” means, in addition to these ideas, certain his- 
toric beliefs about the Bible, Jesus, Christianity and 
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miracles, which he shared with all the fathersof Uni-| His life as sketched above shows Channing as (1) 
tarianism. Ever central in his view of God’s dealings | the preacher, (2) the religious reformer, (3) the social 
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with the world stood as a glorious beneficent fact, the. 
‘¢ Revelation ” of Christianity, in itself, in its cireum- 
stances, in its Christ, a Miracle. Even in his own 
mind, however, these beliefs were slowly changing 
form, as his ‘‘ one sublime idea, the divinity of hu- 
man nature” opened on his thought, and in bis last 
years he came more and more to look at Jesus as the 
stainless-perfect man. Since then, through wider 
readings of history, these traditional beliefs have gone 
on vanishing; while Channing’s larger faiths as 
steadily have everywhere been passing to the front. 
‘The nobility of human nature, the rights of reason 
in religion, the supremacy of character in God, 
Christ, man,—abide, these three. 


CHANNING READINGS, 


A one-volume Life of Channing is published bv the 
American Unitarian Association (7 Tremont Place, | 
Boston), for $1.00. Also a one-volume and one-dol- 
lar edition of his works, containing all except the 
twelve sermons called ‘‘the Perfect Life”, which is 
printed separately for $1.50. A Sunday-school man- 
ual for adults called ‘‘Channing and the Unitarian’ 
Movement in America” is published by the West. 8. 
S. Soc’y. (135 Wabash Ave., Chicago,) for 15 cents. 
It isa little study of Unitarian history and doctrine 
centered round the life of Channing, and containing 
many conversation-hints and many references to noble 
passages in his writings. 


THE CLIFF AT NEWPORT. 


| walk the cliff, in earlier days oft trod 

yy one whose advent brought new life to men ; 

A prophet of the Soul, speaking again 

To earth-bound hearts of the deep things of God. 
Below, the passionate sea still beats as then, 

And white sails gleam slong the horizon broad ; 
The same sky bends above—beneath, the sod 

As then is freshened by the summer rain. 


But, interfused with all, there shines to-day 
A beauty born not of the earth or sky, 
Making twice fair what was so fair before : 
"Tis that a noble soul has passed this way, 
Leaving a spell of holy memory 


To speak to thought and feeling ever more. 
FB’. L. Hosmer. 


ON THE DEATH OF DR. CHANNING. 


Truth needs no champions : in the infinite deep 
Of everlasting Soul her strength abides, 

From Nature’s heart her mighty pulses leap, 
Through Nature’s veins her strength, undying, tides. 


Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 


Where force were vain, makes conquest o’er the 
wave ; 


reformer. ‘To hear the preacher at his best read in 
the ** Works” ,— 

‘‘ Likeness to God”, 

‘*Tmitableness of Christ’s Character ”’, 

‘¢ Love to Christ (1)”, 

‘‘ Honor Due to All Men”, 

‘‘The Great Purpose of Christianity ”, 

‘‘The Charge at Dwight’s Ordination,—this to learn 
Channing’s lofty ideals of the preacher’s work and 
methods.—And in ‘‘ The Perfect Life” volume read 

‘“The Religious Principle in Human Nature *, 

‘© God Revealed in the Calvert and in Humanity ”, 

To see the religious reformer, read— 

‘‘TIntroductory Remarks”, 

‘‘ Unitarian Christianity”,—the Baltimore sermon, 
which startled the country in 1819 and brought on 
the great debates, 

‘“The Moral Argument against Calvinism ”, 

‘‘ Letter on Creeds”’, 

‘“* Self-Denial (1)”, 

‘‘ Christianity a Rational Religion ”, 

‘‘ Spiritual Freedom”. 

For his work asa social reformer, read— 

‘« Self-Culture ”, 

‘On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes ”’, 

‘Slavery ”. 

Also read the essays on Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Fenelon,—the latter an ‘‘ unconscious portrait” of 
himself, says his biographer. 

Ww. 


C. G. 


And love lives on and hath a power to bless, 
When they who loved are hidden in the grave. 


The poor are crushed ; the tyrants link their chain: 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon-grates ; 
Man’s hope lies quenched ;—and lo! with steadfast 

gain 
| Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 
| 
Men slay the prophets ; fagot, rack, and cross, 
Make up the groaning record of the past ; 
But Evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last. 


No power can die that ever wrought for Truth ; 
Thereby a law of Nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 


Thou livest in the life of all good things ; 

What words thou spak’st for Freedom shall not die; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath wings 

To soar where hence thy Hope could hardly fly. 


From off the starry mountain-peak of song, 
Thy spirit shows me, in the coming time, 
An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 


A race revering its own son! sublime. 


| 
| —J. R. Lowell. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1885. 


THE Union Teachers’ meeting, Monday noon, Oc- 
tober 5, was led by J. V. Blake, who called attention 
to the stanzaic arrangement of the first chapter 
of Amos, with its uniformity of expression, 
and gave his reasons for the first two ques- 
tions upon the lesson slip in hand. On the back of 
this question paper he had arranged an argument of 
the whole book, followed by a few suggestions to aid 
the teachers. He had found the use of the written 
analysis most helpful in his own teachers’ meeting, 
and had, at the request of that meeting, taken about 
half of the Sunday-school time in a blackboard exer- 
cise of that character with manifest good results. It 
was thought that the habit of logical and systematic 
analyses of this kind each Sunday would open the re- 
ligious significance of the Bible to the scholars more 
than any other way. <A discussion here occurred, 
gathering the sense of the meeting as to the extent of 
detail into which it was wise to enter in class lessons. 
Those who expressed themselves considered the inter- 
ests of the course better carried out by a rather rapid 
survey of the books studied,— Mr. Blake excepted. 
With a large picture-map of Palestine the leader gave 
an interesting talk upon the wealth of historical and 
geographical allusion contained in the book of Amos. 


JACKSON, MicH.— The current announcem ent of 
the Unitarian society at this place has found its way 
to our table. It contains, besides the names of 
officers and other business announcements, a list of 
subjects for its Sunday evening lectures, among 
which we find the following suggestive and timely 
topics, which bespeak a live man in the pulpit and 
a wide-awake audience in the pews: “Science, its 
relation to life and religion ; Labor and ‘its privileges ; 
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science lecture, ‘ Light’, (illustrated by stereopticon); 
Capital and its duties; an evening with the micro- 
scope (illustrated); Woman, her rights and place in 
civilization; Mechanics (illustrated); the Press, its 
influence, rights and duties; Evolution; Childhood, 
a parent's view.” The leaflet also contains the fol- 
lowing stirring, inspiring, inclusive and sufficient 
Basis of Union. For such purposes the best in every 
community and the best in each individual man or 
woman ought to come to the front. “ We unite our- 
“selves together as The First Unitarian Society of 
“ Jackson, for the purpose of creating a church home 
“for ourselves and our children to which we can wel- 
“come all of like spirit, and from which we can send 
“out an enlightening and uplifting influence into the 
“world. We believe in and would be guided by the 
“universal principles of religion and morality as in- 
“terpreted by the growing knowledge and conscience 
‘of mankind. Standing on this basis we invite to 
“ our fellowship all who sympathize with our ideas, 
“who are helped by our worship, or who wish to 
‘work with us in promoting human welfare.” 


‘ 


BOULDER, COLORADO.—Rey. J. E. Roberts, late of 
Kansas City, preached last Sunday to an enthusiastic 
audience at the Unitarian church of this place. The 
people are delighted with him, and hope to persuade 
him to become their pastor. 


CrincINNATI.—The Unity Club begins its seasen of 
1885-86 in the Unitarian vestry by a series of papers 
upon the leading events and personages of the age of 
Elizabeth, the essays to be given by some of the 
scholarly men and women of Cincinnati, outside of, 
as well as within, the membership of the Club. 
After the literature will come some discussions of 
themes interesting to housekeepers, such as co-oper- 
ative cooking and washing, and the problem of ser- 
vants, treated from the two standpoints of servant and 
maid. A third course will give the story of the battles 
of the Rebellion on land and sea, to be told by partici- 
pants, and the year’s work will close with a series 
of inquiries into the needs of Cincinnati in school 
matters, in the direction-of temperance, and in a 
revision of its forms and methods of municipal gov- 
ernment, all of which provides for an active winter’s 
study for those who take part, whether as essayists 
or as intelligent listeners. 


Denver, Coto.—Unity church, under the minis- 
tration of Rev. Thomas Van Ness, seems to have 
taken a new lease of life. At alate meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid society a proposition was put to enlarge 
and improve the present church edifice. This met 
with a considerable disfavor, and after a somewhat 
full discussion of the subject the following resolution 
was passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the members of this 
society that it is desirable to commence at once preparations 
for building a new church, and that we will work for a new 
church with far greater energy and interest than for repairing 
or enlarging the old one. 

At the yearly meeting of the board of trustees the 
same question came up for consideration. The action 
of the Ladies’ Aid society was discussed, and it was 
resolved to abide by the informal resolution made the 
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year before, not to expend money on the present 
building, but to take immediate steps towards a new 
church edifice. Considerable enthusiasm was shown 
at this meeting, and $6,000 was ner ee by the trus- 
tees and their friends. It was decided to open up 
popular subscriptions, and to proceed at once to the 
obtaining of proper building plans. The design of 
the new ‘‘All Souls ”, Chicago, met with most favor, 
and it is hoped that a duplicate of said building may 
soon be in course of erection in our ‘‘ Queen City of 
the New West”. Uwity greets and cheers the broth- 
ers and sisters on the mountain side, and offers its 
hand to help them in the brave, good work they are 
undertaking. 


A Note From Boston.—If Moody would stay here 
all winter, or ten winters, and personally pray with 
the scatter-brained crowds that flock in there nights, 
he might do some tae ‘There is an awful need of 
piety and decency here, that Unitarians, or anybody 
else, can scarcely reach. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is better to ‘Come to Jesus’ and be 
saved by the ‘blood of the lamb’, than not to be 
saved at all! The ‘ blood of the lamb’, we think, is 
less spiritually nutritious than some other things, 
still I don’t know that these people we speak of can 
digest anything more sensible or solid. Fair, 
though in quack medicines, cures multitudes. Faith 


in ‘blood’ may do something for those we despair 
of.” 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. H. Tambs Lyche, recently 
of Janesville, and his wife, of the last class at Mead- 
ville, are supplying the pulpit at this place for the 
month of October. A correspondent says, “ They 
arrived Monday, took possession of Prof. Barber’s 
suunmer home, have gone to housekeeping during 


their stay, and the people have received them very 
kindly.” 


MINDs IN NATURE continues to be one of the most. 
sumptuously printed monthlies that comes to our 
table. The October number contains the usual 
amount of news from the borderland, shadowy 
glimpses of things and forces on the horizon of 
knowledge. Dr. E. A. Small writes of “ Mind in 
Nature”, Prof. Frasier on ‘‘ The Supernatural in Lit- 
erature”, Mrs. Starrett on ‘*‘ The Sixth Sense ”’, 
Bishop Coxe on ‘‘ Intimations, Limitations and Rec- 
ognitions”’, in which he reproduces this familiar illus- 
tration from Tyndall concerning the limitations of 
the senses. ‘‘I once crossed a Swiss mountain”, he 
sys, “in company with a friend. A donkey was in 
advance of us, and the dull tramp of the animal was 
plainly heard by my companion, but to me this sound 
was almost masked by the shrill chirruping of innu- 
merable insects, which thronged the adjacent grass— 
my friend hearing nothing of this. It lay quite be- 
yond the range of his hearing.” 


THE Lancet, the high medical journal of London, 
says: ‘‘It is stated that a considerable portion of 
‘the boys medically examined for the United States 
‘Navy are rejected on the score of ‘ weakness of the 


‘heart’, attributed to the habit of smoking cigar- 
“ ettes,”’ 


If the examiners were as skillful in diag- | 
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nosing brains as they are hearts, they would doubt- 
less reject the rest of the cigarette boys on the score 
of ‘‘ weakness of the head ”’. 


MozooMDAR is at work upon a life of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and requests through English papers 
access to any letters the Eastern prophet may have 
written to his Western brethren. 


THE Universalist Herald tells us that the Dunker 


brethren ‘‘ almost universally believe in the final 
restoration of all souls ”. 


HERE’s a bit of wisdom from the colored South: 
‘* De wasp is mighty quiet, but his sting is awful.” 


THE Unity Club of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
will divide its work for this season into the following 
sections : 

1. The Robert Browning Section. This will de- 
vote itself to the fourth year’s study of this poet. 
The programme will consist of one paper each even- 
ing upon one of the poems not heretofore studied, 
followed with an hour’s conversation on “ The Ring 
and the Book”, studied in sections. The meetings 
will be held on alternate Monday evenings, the first 
session in the pastor’s study, October 12. 

Il. The “Ten Great Novels” Section. This 
work will take the place of that occupied by the 
“James Russell Lowell” section last year, and its 
meetings will alternate with those of Section I. The 
first half of the club year will be devoted to a care- 
ful study of “Romola,” with papers on leading 
characters, general lessons, etc., closing with a 
“Romola” social, with characters in costume, etc. 
The second half will be devoted to a similar study of 
Dickens's ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities”. Each session will be 
introduced with a brief conversation on current nov- 
els and living authors. First session October 19. 

Ill. Philosophy Section. This section will follow 
the outline studies of “Evolution and its bearings 
upon religion and morals”, of last season by a care- 
ful study of John Fiske’s “Cosmic Philosophy”. It 
will meet weekly, on Tuesdays, in the pastor's study, 
in the afternoon or evening, or both, as the number 
and choice of the class may require. First session 
October 27. Detailed programmes tor each section, 
with specific announcement of dates, place of meet- 
ings, subjects and writers of papers, will be prepared 
in due time. 

All those who have been in any way connected 
with the clubs in the past are invited to continue 
their relations, and to extend an invitation to any 
who might enjoy with them these thought-molding 
and character-forming studies. 

Those into whose hands this announcement may 
fall are asked to send as soon as possible, by mail or 
otherwise, an answer to the following questions: 

1. Do you intend to attend this season? 

2. What section or sections will you be interested 


in? 
3d. What new friends have you invited to join us ? 


4. Is there any one you would like to have the 
leader invite ? 


JENKIN LLoyp Jones, Leader. 
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WMnnouncements. 


The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label in:licates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
— this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 


Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in UNITY can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


UNITY FUND. 


FoR THE BUILDING ©F ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, 


Amt pail or 


Name. Address, subscribed. 
Am ’'t received to Oct. 5: 
Previously acknowledged ................06....+5 $6,514.83 
Rev. J. C. Kimball......... Hartford, Conn.. *5 00 
Geo. A. Lhayer...... ‘ incinnati, O..... 5 00 
** Friends "’ ......cccccccsscceees Framingham, 
Mass, 4 00 
rs GO eee chastise St. Louis, Mo..... oO: 
“Cleveland Fund ’”’........ Cleve and, O..... 5 00 
SARATOGA CONFERENCE FUND. 
Chas. G Wood ......«+...... Boston. Mass...... *20 00 
Mrs. John Proutz. ........Brookfield, Mass. L 00 
* Luther Stowell....... ” te 1 
| i: Sarena 1 " 3 00 
Mrs. P T. Kimball ........ " 210 
Kaslington.. ........... re hs 100 
Women’s Auxiliary So- 

GOCE T .ccccccncensien eee recess * - 10% 
A. E. Goodenough ........ Ithaca, N. Y.... 1 00 
CHICAGO FUND. 

ee Re Church of the 

Messiah 200 0 
lL. H. Bisbee...... spvinibenetia All Souls Chureh 50010 
ee " , 


Hyde Park 100 
Wes ceasnenbabns dieicabinesé dence 


«+ + 07,083.83 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Sunday, October 
11, service at 10:45 morning. Sermon by 
tev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee.  Sun- 


day-school at 12:10. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner o/ 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sunday-school at 9:15 
A. M. . Teachers’ meeting at 7:30 Pp. ., 
Monday, Oct. 12. Choir meeting, Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 17, at 73:0. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister. 
rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones ; residence, 20014 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday, Oct. 11, 
service at 10:45 A. mM. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begin- 
promptly at 10:49 4. mM. Sunday-school 
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promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Industrial 
and Benevolent Society meets every Fri- 
day at 10 A. mM. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session — teach- 
ers needed. Mr. Utter will preach Sunday 
morning upon “Currents and Tendencies”. 
Sunday-school Harvest Festival at 12:30. 
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Tne Iuurvors FRATERNITY. — PRO 
GRAMME FOR THE TWENTY-FOURTH SE8s 
SION, TO BE HELD AT GENEVA, ILL. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
7:30 P.M. Sermon:—"“ The Faith of Eth- 
ics. W.C. Gannett, Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


9:50 1. M. Opening of the Conference. 

Address of Welcome from the Geneva 
Church. 

Response and Address by the President 
of the Conference. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

Discussion of the State work, in which 
it is desired that the following points 
be considered, viz: 1. The Need of 
It. 2. How shall it be most efficiently 
done ? 3. How to secure the co-opera- 
lion of the Churches. 

11 4.M. Devotional hour, led by F. W. 
Morton, Bloomington. 

2p. M. “The Evolution of Sect in Relig- 
ion.” (30 minutes.) Dr. R. Fletcher 
Gray, Beardstown, I]. 

Discussion. (30 minutes.) 

3p.M. “Old and New Issues in Relig- 
ion.” (30 minutes.) John Tunis, Quin- 
cy, Ill. 

Discussion. (30 minutes.) 

Social Reunion at the church—5:30 to 
Sp. M. 

Sp.M. Platform Meeting. 

Three addresses, (20 minutes each). 
General Topic —“ How to save the 
World.” 1. Does it need saving, and 
from what?’ William M. Salter. 2. 
Is it being saved? J. Ll. Jones. 3. 
What is the part of the Liberal 
Churches in this work? J. T. Sun- 
derland. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


1:30 A.M. “ Honesty or Orthodoxy.” (30 

minutes.) Mary H. Graves, Chicago. 
Discussion. (30 minutes.) 
10:30 a.M. “S. S. Problems.” (20 min- 
utes.) Ellen T. Leonard, Chicago. 
“The Sunday School.” (20 minutes.) 
S.C. Ll. Jones, Chicago. 
Discussion until adjournment of morn- 
ing session. 

2-3:350 p. M. Conference Business. 

3:50 P.M. “Radicalism in One, Two or 
Three Dimensions.” (30 minutes.) 
James Vila Blake, Chicago. 

Discussion. (30 minutes.) — 
4:30-5:15. Devotional meeting, led by J. 
T. Sunderland. 
30 P.M. Sermon, J. Ll. Jones. 
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INVITATION. 

To the Liberal Conference at Geneva 
the Unitarian society of that place cordially 
invites all delegates from sister churches, 
and all friends, of whatever faith. A sin- 


cere welcome, with ample accommoda- 
tion, Is assured, 


——— 


Geneva is thirty-five miles directly west 
of Chicago, on the Chicago & Northwest. 
ernrailway. To all in attendance, who 
arrive ria this road, a return permit wil] 
be granted at one-third rates. Trains for 
Geneva leave the Wells street depot, Chi- 
cago, at 8:30 A.M., 12 M., 4:15 and 5:15 rp. 
M., each day. 

Delegates and friends expecting to be 
present will confer a favor by notifying 
the undersigned, when possible. 


JAMES HL. West, 
Geneva, Kane Co., Illinois. 


FOR COUGHSMCROUP USé 


TAYLOR’S 


SWEET GUM 


‘_—AND— 


MULLEIN. 


The sweet gum, as gathered from a tree of the same name, 
growing along the small streams in the Southern States, 
contains a stimulating expectorant principle that loosens 
the phlegm producing the early morning cough, and stimu- 
lates the child to throw uff the false membraue in croup and 
whooping-cough. When combined with the healing muci- 
laginous principle in the mullein plant of the old fields, pre- 
sents in Tavtorns Curroxer Rewepy or Sweet Gum 4ND 
Mutiem the finest known remedy for Coughs, Croup, 
Whooping-Cough and Consumption ; and so palatable, any 
child is pleased to take it. Ask your druggist fur it. Price, 
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HIC GO p ON BOOKs 
CHICAGO PRICES 2% 289% 

percent, less than those prevailing in other West- 
erntowns. You can save the difference in price 
on allnew and standard books, by ordering direct 
from us. Send postal for free catalogues. he 
Colegrove Book Co., 1:35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [Ih 
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BIC OFFER, 7),3iva away iw 
Self-Operating Washing .Machi...s. if you want 
one sehd us your name, P. O ...d express office 


atonce. The National Co. 29 Dey St. N. ¥ 


